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" And to more respirable air, 
Pitying, that soul conveyed ; 
And bore it o'er hope's flowery paths 

To everlasting fields ; 
Where waits that prize, whose ready gift 

More than our wishes yields, 
And where the fame that pass'd is all 
Silence and shade. 

" Lovely, immortal, bountiful, — 

Faith, — used to triumph ever ! 
Write this new victory, and rejoice ; 

For haughtier height has never 
To the reproach of Golgotha 

Bow'd down its humbled crest. 
Thou from his weary ashes keep 

Each word that 's harshly spoken ! 
The God, who prostrates and lifts up, 

Who breaks and heals the broken, — 
On that lone pillow, at his side,* 
Vouchsafed to rest." 



Art. VIII. — Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Si- 
nai, and Arabia Petrcea. A Journal of Travels in the 
Year 1838, by E. Robinson and E. Smith. Undertaken 
in reference to Biblical Geography. Drawn up from 
the Original Diaries, with Historical Illustrations. By 
Edward Robinson, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; Author of " A Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament," &c. With New Maps and Plans 
in Five Sheets. Boston : Crocker & Brewster. Vols. 
I., II., III. pp. 571, 679, 721. 8vo. 

There has been no lack of travellers to the Holy Land. 
Tourists from nearly all the civilized countries of the West 
have flrcked thither, in every succeeding century since the 
birth of Christ. First, we have an uncounted number of 
credulous story-lellers, prepared to put faith in every thing, 
and to retail signs and wonders to multitudes as wise as them- 

* This alludes to the crucifix, that lay on the pillow of the dying Emperor. 
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selves. Every rock, with them, is the scene of a miracle ; 
all the old oaks sheltered some venerable patriarch ; caves 
and wadys, without number, are hallowed as the last resting- 
place of prophets and apostles, except the honored relics 
have been exported for the benefit of less favored regions. 
We have heard of itinerant merchants, in a certain district 
of New England, who were accused of leaving their con- 
science on a particular plain, till they could conveniently ac- 
commodate the troublesome guest on the homeward journey. 
So, it should seem, has it fared with many who have made 
the tour of Western Asia. They have not permitted their 
good sense to cross the Red Sea, or they have left it when 
they were disembarking at Smyrna or Akka. No better ac- 
count can be given of the incredible mass of silly or of lying 
legends, which have been palmed off upon the Christian 
world. 

Another class of travellers in Palestine, are the imagina- 
tive. They visit the plain of Sharon and Mount Tabor, in 
order to write poetry. Their fancy had long revelled in the 
dreamy and delicious East. They had anticipated the ecsta- 
sies which they should feel, if they could but tread the paths 
of holy seers and evangelists. They go, not to collect in- 
struction, but to be excited. Their journals are not trust- 
worthy records of what they saw and heard, but highly 
wrought descriptions of the ever-changing hues of their own 
feelings and imaginations. It is fortunate, if they do not so 
mingle truth and fiction, that we are lost with them in a 
labyrinth of ingenious fancies. The reader of taste and in- 
telligence is often utterly wearied, if he is not fatally misled. 
How little valuable knowledge does one get from the pages 
of Chateaubriand ! The object at which he aims is not, if 
we may judge from our own experience, at all secured. We 
have no power to accompany him in his poetic flights, or to 
sympathize in his wordy declamation. We should much 
prefer the honest fables of some good, easy monk of the mid- 
dle ages. It is due to one tourist of this class, M. Lamar- 
tine, to say, that he gives the reader fair warning. When we 
can find no correspondence between the descriptions of this 
French poet and the real objects of nature, we are to remem- 
ber, that we were candidly advertised, that such might prove 
to be the case. 

In the journals of a third class of travellers in Syria, we 
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discover much which is attractive. Their object is to pro- 
vide entertainment. They give us lively sketches of man- 
ners and customs. They deal with the living inhabitants, 
rather than with the memorials of the past. As their princi- 
pal design is to furnish agreeable narratives or startling inci- 
dents, they are more apt to communicate first impressions 
than well-reasoned and consistent results. Such travellers 
however fulfil an important purpose. Many of the habits 
and customs of the oriental world suffer no change in the 
lapse of centuries. What a sharp-sighted observer sees and 
reports now, gives us a faithful impression of the contempo- 
raries of Moses and Solomon. The Midianite of the Pen- 
tateuch reappears in the predatory Bedawy of 1840 ; the 
Sheikh, who has seen Admiral Napier face to face, is a fair 
representative of the patriarch who " stood in the door of his 
tent," before the Exodus from Egypt. Hence a journal 
like that of our countryman Mr. Stephens helps to illustrate 
the incidents recorded by Joshua, or the apothegms uttered 
by the sage son of King David. 

The remaining class of travellers in the Holy Land and 
Arabia, that we shall notice, are unhappily {ew in number. 
When we have mentioned half-a-dozen names, like those of 
Maundrell, Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Riippell and Seetzen, our 
list is exhausted. Such men have gone forth with some ade- 
quate sense of the responsibleness of their errand, determin- 
ed to use their own eyes, and to be rigidly honest in the in- 
vestigation and statement of facts. Into the besetting sin of 
journalists, — fanciful embellishment, exaggerated coloring, — 
they did not fall. They had no intention of imposing on the 
credulity or ignorance of their readers. They scorned to 
practise the arts of the mere book-maker, or of him who is 
resolved, at all events, to tell an interesting story. With 
such men, carelessness is not a venial offence. Why be at 
the trouble, they would ask themselves, to visit distant coun- 
tries, and submit to an intelligent public a report of our ob- 
servations, unless we make that report as accurate and as 
complete as it is in our power to do ? Our libraries have 
enough already of fables and fancy sketches. 

It may here be worth while to inquire, why the number of 
veracious and well-trained travellers in Syria and Arabia has 
been so limited. Why has not Germany sent out a second 
Niebuhr ? Why could not England, which swarms with 

vol. liii. — no. 112. 23 
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literary men, commission a score of accomplished travellers, 
like Irby and Mangles in Syria, or Wilkinson and Lane in 
Egypt ? It is not on account of the distance or inaccessible- 
ness of the country. Palestine is on the confines of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. It is washed by a sea, which should 
seem to have been intended to bind three continents together. 
It is easily accessible from Damascus, through the Red Sea 
and Egypt, and by many harbours along a coast which is 
comparatively quiet. 

Neither is the unsettled state of the country an adequate 
cause of the lack of accomplished travellers. The govern- 
ment of Palestine has been bad enough. The hazards con- 
nected with exploring it have sometimes been serious. But 
so it is with Persia. A more inefficient police than is profess- 
edly kept up by the Shah, does not exist on the face of the 
earth. A population more thoroughly corrupt than that of 
Modern Persia, has rarely been found. The same things are 
true of the countries immediately on the west. And ■ yet 
able travellers have not been deterred from boldly entering 
the country, and faithfully examining it. The conscientious 
labors of such men as Rich, Malcom, Kinneir, and Frazer, 
have supplied ample materials for an intelligent acquaintance 
with the character and institutions of the Persians, and with 
the interesting monuments of the past, which exist in many 
places. But in Palestine there has been no attempt at an 
accurate scientific survey, like that accomplished by Kinneir 
in Persia. Some of those individuals, who were the best 
qualified to travel in the Holy Land, were compelled to pass 
hastily through it. Niebuhr's visit to Jerusalem was hurried. 
All that Burckhardt effected in Syria and Arabia was inci- 
dental ; his ultimate aim was discovery in Africa. The 
well-written and accurate journals of Irby and Mangles have 
never been published. 

We are not to attribute the deficiencies in question to 
want of learning. Some of the travellers in Palestine were 
well-read scholars. Pococke had a high reputation in cer- 
tain departments of literature. Dr. E. D. Clarke was a man 
of science, and his journals are enriched with historical illus- 
trations of much value. German and French writers of no 
small literary pretension have visited the sacred places of our 
faith. 

A principal cause of our ignorance of the geography and 
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antiquities of Palestine, is the fact, that it is called The Holy 
Land. From the time of the good monk Jerome, and the 
pious Saint Paula (with whose peregrinations he appears to 
have been enamoured), down to the present hour, Palestine 
has been a land of marvels. Its soil is too pure to admit the 
spade of the antiquary. Its precious ruins ought not to be 
desecrated by the hammer of the scientific explorer. Faith, 
and not reason, should accompany us, when we ascend the 
Mount of Olives or journey over the hills of Galilee. The 
traveller in other regions of the globe has submitted to the 
trouble of personal examination, has carefully weighed evi- 
dence, has elicited truth by severe cross-questioning. But 
Palestine is a sacred region. We must walk softly and rev- 
erentially over its hallowed ground. We must not lightly 
disturb the traditions of centuries. It would be impiety to 
doubt the correctness of testimony which is venerable by age, 
and which originated with men who lived in near communion 
with God. Thus we have had the same stories repeated, 
substantially, year after year. One journalist has copied the 
errors of his predecessor. A mass of tradition, partly true 
but mainly false, the gradual growth of fifteen centuries, has 
rolled down to our times. The number of wretched absurdi- 
ties, in respect to the site of many places mentioned in the 
Scriptures, is incredible. One has but to cast his eye on the 
maps of the Holy Land, which have been in vogue among us, 
to be convinced of the credulity or rather gullibility of trav- 
ellers, map-makers, and their patrons. 

Many of the deficiencies in question, however, are to be 
attributed to another cause. Travellers to Palestine have not 
been masters of the languages of the country. Some of them 
have been learned in classical Greek, but they were not fa- 
miliar with the dialect of Josephus and Philo. Skilful bot- 
anists have plucked up the shrubs of the Great Desert, or 
analyzed the rose of Sharon, while they could not read the 
Hebrew Scriptures. With the native population, agricul- 
tural or nomadic, they could enjoy no intercourse, except 
through a blundering interpreter. The hundreds who have 
passed through the country since the period of the crusades, 
have been ignorant, almost without exception, both of the 
spoken and of the ancient Arabic. In this primary and in- 
dispensable qualification, Burckhardt stands nearly alone ; and 
even his knowledge of the language was by no means com- 
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plete. How should we regard the antiquary or the traveller, 
who should profess to give us an exact account of the exist- 
ing and of the ancient condition of Italy, while he was alto- 
gether ignorant of the Italian and Latin languages ? Yet we 
have tome after tome upon the ruins of Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria and Galilee, by men who were as little familiar with 
Hebrew and Arabic, as they were with the Sanscrit or the 
Japanese. They were thus cut off, in a great measure, from 
the stores of local knowledge, comparatively uncorrupted by 
monkish tradition, which the native peasantry could have 
supplied. 

The appearance of the volumes, whose title is given at the 
head of this article, we hail as the indication of a better day, 
as the commencement of a happier method of investigating the 
condition and antiquities of the Holy Land, and indeed of 
any other land. These Researches will serve as a guide to 
future explorers. They will point out, not only what to ob- 
serve, but how to observe. It will be regarded, we appre- 
hend, as among their especial merits, that they will be the 
means of deterring incompetent travellers from undertaking to 
enlighten men by words without knowledge. They demon- 
strate that specific preparation must be made by him who 
would worthily describe either of the more important oriental 
countries. The value of accurate and profound Biblical learn- 
ing was never seen to better advantage than in these admirable 
journals. But we must hasten to justify our opinion by going 
into some details, in respect to the authors of the work, and 
their method of proceeding. 

One of the gentlemen, the Rev. Eli Smith, after having 
pursued his studies, particularly in the languages, with much 
success, both at Yale College and at the Andover Theologi- 
cal Institution, was sent, in 1826, as a missionary to Western 
Asia, by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. At Malta he pursued the study of Italian, Arabic, 
and other languages. He was soon after employed, together 
with the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, now of Constantinople, on 
an extensive survey of the northern part of Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, and other neighbouring districts. As the fruit of this 
journey, flourishing missions have been established among the 
Nestorians of Western Persia. The journals of Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight were published in Boston in 1833, and 
were soon after reprinted in London. A second edition of 
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these Researches will speedily appear in this country. By 
the publication of this work Mr. Smith gained a high charac- 
ter for accuracy, discrimination, and sound learning. Since 
1 834 he has resided, with the exception of a visit to Ger- 
many and the United States, at Beirut, on Mount Lebanon. 
During this period he has been able to make several important 
tours of observation in almost every part of Syria and Arabia 
Petrsea, including a journey to the Hauran, a country east of 
the Jordan, which had scarcely been visited by preceding trav- 
ellers. No individual within the sphere of our knowledge 
combines more qualifications for an oriental traveller than Mr. 
Smith. To a familiar and accurate knowledge of the Arabic 
language, he joins an acquaintance with the people of the 
East, and large experience gained in former extensive jour- 
neys. To his taste for historical and geographical studies, 
and to his tact in eliciting and sifting the information to be ob- 
tained from an Arab population, his companion gratefully 
ascribes the more important and interesting results of the jour- 
ney. To his profound knowledge of the Arabic, particularly 
of the spoken dialects, honorable testimony has been given by 
such men as Gesenius and Roediger of Halle. Indeed, to 
to show this, we need only to glance at some parts of the 
present work. In the appendix to the third volume, he has 
given in a brief but very satisfactory essay, the principles 
which govern the pronunciation of the spoken Arabic at the 
present day ; an essay which, we are sure, will be a welcome 
present to all Arabic scholars. This is followed by lists of 
the Arabic names of places, many of which Mr. Smith had 
previously procured as they were written down by educated 
natives. They were subsequently verified and corrected 
from various sources, as well as by himself on visiting the re- 
spective districts. They were written down from the pro- 
nunciation of the Arabs, and according to the established rules 
of the language. The essay and the lists occupy one hundred 
and six pages. 

Of the eminent qualifications of Dr. Robinson for the work 
which he has completed, many of our readers are well aware. 
He has made this journey to Palestine in the full maturity of 
his powers, and after a long course of diligent preparation. 
Early in his literary career, he edited a very acceptable edi- 
tion of a part of the Iliad. As the fruit of his subsequent 
Biblical and classical studies we have admirable translations of 
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Wahl's " New Testament Lexicon," Buttmann's " Larger 
Greek Grammar," and Gesenius's " Hebrew Lexicon." The 
first four volumes of the " Biblical Repository," as well as 
the " Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament," 
bear ample witness to the diligence, sound judgment, and accu- 
rate scholarship of Professor Robinson. A residence of six 
or seven years in Germany, at the fountain-heads of Biblical 
and oriental learning, has placed before him means and facili- 
ties for study, such as perhaps no one of his countrymen 
has enjoyed. These various privileges he has turned to the 
best possible account. 

Dr. Robinson had contemplated, for many years, a journey 
to the Holy Land. In 1832 he agreed with Mr. Smith, 
who was then on a visit to the United States, that they would, 
if possible, make such a journey together at some future 
time ; and the same general plan was then marked out, which 
they have since been enabled to execute. Mr. Smith re- 
turned to his missionary labors at Beirut, while Dr. Robin- 
son directed his attention to the preparation of a work on Bib- 
lical Geography. On the 17th of July, 1837, he embarked 
for Liverpool. On the 13th of November he went from 
Berlin to Halle, where Gesenius, Tholuck, and Roediger, 
suggested many topics of importance in respect to the re- 
searches on which he was about to enter. He then passed 
through Italy, and sailed for Alexandria from Trieste, by way 
of Corfu, Athens, and Syria. The first two months of the 
year 1838 Dr. Robinson spent in Egypt, visiting the princi- 
pal cities and the more celebrated monuments. Here he 
was joined by his companion, Mr. Smith, and also by the 
Rev. James Adger, of Charleston, S. C. On the 12th of 
March, the party set off from Cairo for Jerusalem, by the 
way of Mount Sinai and Akabah. We shall not follow 
them in their various wanderings through " the great and ter- 
rible wilderness," nor after their feet had entered the Prom- 
ised Land. Our limits will not permit us to refer to a tithe 
of the attractive topics which are crowded into the journals of 
the travellers. We shall select a few points which may be 
of special interest to the general reader, or upon which new 
light is thrown by their investigations. We shall be obliged 
for the most part to abridge, materially, the extended descrip- 
tions of our author, and to state results rather than go into 
detail. 
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It is well known to Biblical scholars, that there is an unset- 
tled controversy in regard to the site of the Land of Goshen, 
where the Israelites dwelt during their residence in Egypt ; 
and, also, in relation to the point at which they crossed the 
Red Sea. Dr. Robinson's researches strongly corroborate 
the opinion, that the Land of Goshen lay along the Pelusiac arm 
of the Nile, on the east of the Delta, and comprehending the 
part of Egypt which was nearest to Palestine. That it lay upon 
the Nile, is apparent from the circumstances, that the Israel- 
ites practised irrigation ; that Goshen was a land of vines, 
figs, and pomegranates ; that the people ate of fish freely ; 
while the articles of food, for which they longed in the desert, 
correspond well with the list given by Mr. Lane, as the food 
of the modern Egyptian Fellahs. Goshen, probably, ex- 
tended further west into the Delta, than has been supposed. 
It was " the best of the land" ; and so it remains down to the 
present time. In the year 1376, the province now called 
esh- Shurkiyeh, was valued at a larger sum than any other 
province, with one exception. It is now considered the best 
district in Egypt. Its great fertility is owing to its being in- 
tersected by canals. It is more easily irrigated than other 
parts of the country, as the surface of the land is less raised 
above the level of the Nile. There are here more flocks 
and fishermen than anywhere else in Egypt ; yet there are 
many villages wholly deserted. Another million of people at 
least might be sustained in the district. 

From Goshen, as thus indicated, the only route to the Red 
Sea was along the valley of the ancient canal. From Ram- 
eses, (where the Israelites rendezvoused, " on the fifteenth 
day of the first month,") to the head of the Gulf, would be 
a distance of thirty or thirty-five miles ; which might have 
been easily passed over by the people in three days. On 
the first day they came to Succoth, a name signifying 
booths which might be applied to any temporary encamp- 
ment. On the next day they reached Etham, " in the edge 
of the wilderness," perhaps not far from the present head 
of the Gulf, and possibly on or near the strip of land be- 
tween the Gulf and the basin of the Bitter Lakes. From 
Etham they " turned" more to the right ; and instead of 
passing along the eastern side, marched down the western 
side of the arm of the Gulf, to the vicinity of Suez. This 
movement, apparently so much out of their direct course, 
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might well lead Pharaoh to say, " they are entangled in the 
land, the wilderness hath shut them in." Migdol, Pi-haher- 
oth and Baal-Zephon, were probably on or near the great 
plain back of Suez, which could afford ample room for the 
encampment of the Israelites. 

In respect to the part of the sea where the passage took 
place, the narrative of the sacred writer presents two points 
on which the whole question may be said to turn. First, "the 
Lord caused the sea to flow out by a strong east wind." The 
miracle, therefore, is represented as mediate ; it was not a di- 
rect suspension of the laws of nature, but a miraculous adap- 
tation of those laws so as to produce a required result. It 
was wrought by natural means supernaturally applied. An 
east wind, in the Hebrew phraseology, would include the 
prevalent northeast wind. From an inspection of any good 
map of the Gulf, like that of Niebuhr, it is obvious that a 
powerful northeast wind, acting here upon the ebb tide, 
would necessarily drive out the waters from the small arm of 
the sea which runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the 
Gulf itself, leaving the shallower portions dry. At the same 
time, the more northern part of the arm, which was anciently 
broader and deeper than at present, would still remain cover- 
ed with water. Thus the waters would be divided, and 
would be a defence to the Israelites " on the right hand and 
the left." On no other. part of the entire Gulf would a north- 
east wind thus act. 

The second point relates to the time of the passage. " The 
Lord caused the sea to go out all night ;" and when the 
morning appeared, it had already returned in its strength. If 
the wind, thus miraculously sent, acted upon the ebb-tide to 
drive out the waters during the night to a far greater extent 
than usual, we still cannot assume that this extraordinary ebb, 
thus brought about by natural means, would continue more 
than three or four hours at the longest. As the wind must 
have acted some time before the required effect could have 
been produced, we cannot well assume that the Israelites, 
though on the alert, would set off previously to midnight. 
Before two o'clock they had probably completed the passage, 
for the Egyptians were destroyed in the sea before the morn- 
ing appeared. As the Israelites numbered more than two 
millions of persons, besides flocks and herds, they would of 
course be able to pass but slowly. On the most favorable 
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supposition, there would remain only time enough, under the 
circumstances, for the body of the Israelites to have passed, 
at the furthest, over a space of three or four miles. The 
place of passage seems, therefore, to be limited to the neigh- 
bourhood of Suez. The part left dry might have been within 
the arm which sets up from the Gulf, which is now two-thirds 
of a mile wide in its narrowest part, and was probably once 
wider ; or it might have been to the southward of this arm, 
where the broad shoals are still left bare at the ebb, and the 
channel is sometimes forded. In either case there is room 
for all the conditions of the miracle to be fully satisfied. 

On their journey from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, our 
travellers visited the remarkable monuments of Surabit el- 
Khadim, first discovered by Niebuhr, in 1761. Within an 
enclosure, one hundred and sixty feet long by seventy broad, 
are seen about fifteen upright stones, like tombstones, and sev- 
eral fallen ones, covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics ; and also 
the remains of a small temple, whose columns are decorated 
with the head of Isis for a capital. At the eastern end is a 
subterranean chamber excavated in the sold rock, resembling 
an Egyptian sepulchre. The whole surface of the enclosure is 
covered with fallen columns, fragments of sculpture, and hewn 
stones. They are said to bear the names of different Egyp- 
tian kings, but no two of them to have the name of the same 
monarch. According to Major Felix, the name of Osirtisen 
I. is found on one of them, whom Wilkinson supposes to 
have been the patron of Joseph. These inscriptions are re- 
markably distinct, though they are soft sand stone, and have 
been exposed to the air and weather for many ages. The 
origin and design of these singular remains are buried in pro- 
found darkness. 

With no portion of Dr. Robinson's " Researches" have we 
been more gratified, than with those which pertain to Mount 
Sinai. The accounts of preceding travellers respecting the 
mountains and the Peninsula, are, in some important particu- 
lars, very loose and confused. The topography of the re^ 
gion, according to their representations, seemed to be not at 
all adapted to some of the circumstances mentioned in the 
book of Exodus, as attending the promulgation of the law. 
No site sufficiently ample had been found for the accommoda- 
tion of the immense multitudes, who were gathered in terror 
around the mountain " which might be touched." 

VOL. LIII. NO. 112. 24 
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The names of Horeb and Sinai are used interchangeably 
in the Pentateuch, to denote the mountain on which the law 
was given. The most obvious explanation has been to regard 
one (Sinai) as the general name for the whole cluster, and 
the other (Horeb) as designating a particular mountain. So 
the Arabs now apply the name Gebel et-Tur to the whole 
central granite region ; while the different mountains of which 
it is composed, are called Gebel Katherin, Gebel Musa, &c. 
Professor Robinson comes to the same conclusion, though 
he applies the names differently, regarding Horeb as the gen- 
eral name, and Sinai as the particular one. Two circum- 
stances seem to favor this conclusion. One is, that before 
and during the march of the Israelites from Egypt to the 
mountain, the latter is called Horeb ; while during the so- 
journ of the people before the mountain, it is spoken of 
(with one exception) only as Sinai, and after their departure 
it is again mentioned exclusively as Horeb. The other and 
main proof is, that while the Hebrews were encamped at 
Rephidim, Moses was commanded to go on with the elders 
before the people, and smite the rock in Horeb, in order to 
obtain water for the camp. The necessary inference is, that 
some part of Horeb was near to Rephidim ; while Sinai was 
yet a day's march distant. It is conjectured that Rephidim 
was near the point where the great valley or Wady, now 
called esh- Sheikh, issues from the high central granite cliffs. 
The valley just mentioned is one of the largest and most cel- 
ebrated in the Peninsula. It takes its rise in the very heart 
of Sinai, whence it issues a broad valley, at first in an eastern 
direction, and then sweeping round north and west, receives 
another valley, and takes the name of Feiran. As such it 
is well-watered, has gardens of fruit and palm trees, and 
runs quite down to the sea. The lower and easier road to 
Sinai is through this valley, though portions of it are long and 
circuitous. Dr. Robinson and his companions took a shorter 
path, striking directly towards the convent, and ascending in 
part by a narrow and difficult pass. In the afternoon of 
March 23d, they commenced the slow and toilsome ascent 
along the narrow defile, between blackened, shattered, cliffs 
of granite, some eight hundred feet high, and not more than 
two hundred and fifty yards apart, which seemed ready at 
any moment to fall upon their heads. The whole pass is 
filled with large stones and rocks, the debris of those cliffs. 
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As they advanced the sand was occasionally moist, and on 
digging into it with the hand, the hole was soon filled with 
fine sweet water. 

At half past three o'clock they reached the top of the de- 
file, from which the Convent was two hours distant. The 
interior and loftier peaks of the great circle of Sinai soon be- 
gan to open upon them, — black, rugged, and desolate sum- 
mits ; and as they advanced, the dark and frowning front of 
Sinai itself (the Horeb of the monks) began to appear. 
They were still gradually ascending, and the valley was grad- 
ually opening ; but as yet all was a naked desert. After- 
wards, a few shrubs were sprinkled round, and a small en- 
campment of black tents was seen on their right, with camels 
and goats browsing. The scenery was uncommonly wild 
and desolate, strikingly resembling the mountains around the 
Mer de Glace in Switzerland. 

As they advanced, the valley still opened wider and wider 
with a gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs and tufts of 
herbs, shut in on each side by lofty granite ridges, with rug- 
ged shattered peaks a thousand feet high, while the face of 
Horeb rose directly before them, when they involuntarily ex- 
claimed, " Here is room enough for a large encampment." 
Reaching the top of the ascent, a fine broad plain lay before 
them, sloping down gently towards the south-southeast, en- 
closed by rugged and venerable mountains of dark granite, 
stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges of indescribable 
grandeur ; and terminated at the distance of more than a mile 
by the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly 
in frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred feet in 
height. It was a scene of solemn grandeur, wholly unex- 
pected, and of overwhelming interest. On the left of Horeb, 
a deep and narrow valley runs up south-southeast, between 
lofty walls of rock, as if in continuation of the southeast 
corner of the plain. In this valley, at the distance of near a 
mile from the plain, stands the convent. The deep verdure 
of its fruit-trees and cypresses is seen as the traveller ap- 
proaches, an oasis of beauty amid scenes of the sternest 
desolation. The whole plain is called Wady er-Rahah ; and 
the valley of the convent is known to the Arabs as Wady 
Shu'eib, that is, the " Vale of Jethro." 

Still advancing, the front of Horeb rose like a wall before 
the travellers. One can approach quite to the foot and touch 
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the mount. As they crossed the plain, their feelings were 
deeply affected, rinding here, so unexpectedly, a spot perfect- 
ly adapted to the Scriptural account of the giving of the Law. 
No one has hitherto described this plain, nor even mentioned 
it, except in a slight and general manner ; probably because 
most travellers have reached the convent by a different route, 
without passing over it. Another reason may be the fact, 
that neither the highest point of Sinai, (now called Jebel Mu- 
sa,) nor the loftier summit of St. Catharine, is visible from 
any part of it. The breadth of the plain, at a particular 
point, was found to be nine hundred yards ; though in some 
parts it is wider. The length, in another direction, was two 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three yards. The north- 
ern slope of the plain was estimated to be somewhat less than 
a mile in length, by one third of a mile in breadth. The 
whole surface, including one or two recesses or wadys, amounts 
to nearly two square miles. It is obvious, that here was 
room enough to satisfy all the requisitions of the narrative in 
Exodus, so far as it relates to the assembling of the congre- 
gation to receive the law. Here, also, one may see the fit- 
ness of the injunction, to set bounds around the Mount, that 
neither man nor beast might approach too near. 

The northern brow of Horeb, which overlooks the plain 
er-Rahah, rises perhaps five hundred feet above the basin. 
The distance to the summit is more than half a mile. The 
extreme difficulty, and even danger of the ascent is well re- 
warded, by the prospect which is spread out from the top. 

" Our conviction," continues Dr. Robinson, " was strength- 
ened, that here, or on some one of the adjacent cliffs, was the 
spot where 'the Lord descended in fire,' and proclaimed the 
Law. Here lay the plain where the whole congregation might 
be assembled ; here was the mount which one could approach 
and touch, if not forbidden ; and here the mountain-brow, 
where alone the lightnings and the thick clouds would be visi- 
ble, and the thunders and the voice of the trumpet be heard, 
when ' the Lord came down in the sight of all the people up- 
on Mount Sinai.' We gave ourselves up to the impressions 
of the awful scene." 

We subjoin a few additional notices from a private and un- 
published letter, which was written by one of the travellers. 

'* Only a narrow ravine separates the plain from the moun- 
tains on the northeast, in which the Greek Convent is situated. 
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To the southeast it is exposed, and it overlooks a sea of moun- 
tains to a great distance. The whole mountain (on which it is 
supposed that the Law was given) is granite, mostly of the rose- 
colored species, and of the coarsest texture. Peaks of this 
rock rise up in every direction, dividing the whole summit into 
narrow valleys, ravines, and recesses, of a wild, and, in some in- 
stances, grand character. The peak, which we were seeking, 
was above us, a giant mountain of one naked, solid rock, only 
cracked here and there by some convulsion of nature. Even 
our old Bedawy guide said, that it was impossible to ascend 
the summit. We determined to make the attempt, and stripped 
ourselves of all unnecessary appendages. I tied my Hebrew 
Bible in my handkerchief, upon my back, and balanced it by a 
hammer on my breast. We made one false attempt, and were 
compelled to retrace our steps. Our second effort was more 
successful. Climbing round the point of the peak, we worked 
our way, more with our hands than with our feet, from crag to 
crag, and crevice to crevice, until we were within about 
ten feet from the summit. Here a projecting shelf ar- 
rested us. It afforded a small cover which formed a defence 
from the cold wind that was blowing. I was the first to reach 
it ; and while my companions were overtaking me, I opened 
my Hebrew Bible, and read the Ten Commandments in the 
very words in which they were originally spoken by Jehovah 
himself, probably from the rock just above my head. The 
plain, in which the trembling Israelites stood, was all spread 
out in full view beneath me, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
forming an amphitheatre of almost unequalled magnificence. 

" Our ascent to Mount St. Catherine was more fatiguing, 
it being steeper, and about five hundred feet higher. The 
principal interest is the prospect which it affords. On one 
side, the Red Sea could be seen to a long distance towards 
Suez ; on another side the gulf of Akabah could be discern- 
ed ; and on a third, an extended ridge of mountains, which 
bound the desert that reaches to Palestine." 

The road which Dr. Robinson and his companions took in 
travelling from Egypt to Hebron, by the way of Mount Sinai 
and Akabah, is about four hundred and fifty miles in length.* 
The whole desert south of Hebron is almost utterly destitute 
of grass. Only two or three spots of it were seen. There 
are no oases in the desert ; nothing on which, as it would ap- 
pear, horned cattle could live. Yet in nearly every valley 

* The brethren of Joseph probably took the middle route from Beersheba 
to Egypt between Sinai and the Mediterranean. 
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there are herbs which grow almost without water. On these, 
camels, sheep, and goats live, which are the only domestic 
animals raised here, with the exception of a few asses. 

On the 11th of April, there was a violent Sirocco. The 
wind had been all the morning at northeast, but at eleven 
o'clock, it suddenly changed to the south, and came with vi- 
olence and intense heat, till it blew a perfect tempest. The 
atmosphere was filled with fine particles of sand, forming a 
bluish haze ; the sun was hardly visible, his disk exhibiting 
only a dun and sickly hue ; and the glow of the wind came 
upon the face as from a burning oven.* Often one could not 
see ten rods around ; and the eyes, ears, mouth, and clothes 
were filled with sand. It was with the utmost difficulty that a 
tent could be pitched, or when pitched could be kept up- 
right. The storm was probably as terrific as most of those 
which have given rise to the exaggerated accounts of travel- 
lers. Yet here was no danger of life. To a traveller feeble 
and exhausted, and without water, such a tempest might 
prove fatal. 

On the 12th of April, our travellers reached the end of the 
desert, and were greeted with the first sight of the mountains 
of Judah. They came upon an open, undulating country ; 
the shrubs ceased, or nearly so, and green grass was seen 
along the lesser water-courses. On the same day, they had 
the high gratification of discovering the ruins of the ancient 
Beersheba, which have been apparently unvisited and un- 
known for five centuries, with the exception of a slight notice 
which Seetzen obtained respecting them, from the Arabs. 
Upon the northern side are two deep wells, which are still 
called Bir es-Seba. They are some distance apart, circu- 
lar, and stoned up very neatly with solid masonry. The 
larger one is twelve and a half feet in diameter, and forty- 
four and a half feet deep to the surface of the water ; six- 
teen feet of which, at the bottom, are excavated in the solid 
rock. The other well lies fifty-five rods west-southwest, and 
is five feet in diameter and forty-two feet deep. The water 
in both is pure and sweet, and in great abundance. Both 
wells are surrounded with drinking-troughs of stone for cam- 
els and flocks ; such as were, doubtless, used of old for the 
flocks which then fed on the adjacent hills. The low hills 
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north of the wells are covered with the ruins of former hab- 
itations, the foundations of which are still distinctly to be 
traced, though hardly one stone remains upon another. The 
houses appear not to have stood compactly, but were scatter- 
ed over several little hills, and in the hollows between. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome describe the place only as a " large vil- 
lage," with a Roman garrison. The ruins are spread over a 
space half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. 

On the 14th of April, Dr. Robinson reached Jerusalem. 
His emotions on drawing near to this venerable city, he thus 
alludes to. 

" The feelings of a Christian traveller on approaching Jeru- 
salem, can be better conceived than described. Mine were 
strongly excited. Before us lay Zion, the Mount of Olives, 
the Vales of Hinnom and Jehosaphat, and other objects of the 
deepest interest ; while, crowning the summits of the same an- 
cient hills, was spread out the city where the God of old had 
dwelt, and where the Saviour of the world had lived and taught 
and died. From the earliest childhood I had read of and stud- 
ied the localities of this sacred spot ; now I beheld them with 
my own eyes ; and they all seemed familiar to me, as if the 
realization of a former dream. I seemed to be again among 
cherished scenes of childhood long unvisited, indeed, but dis- 
tincly recollected ; and it was almost a painful interruption, 
when my companion (who had been here before) began to 
point out and name the various objects in view." 

More than three hundred pages of Dr. Robinson's " Re- 
searches" are devoted to Jerusalem, its topographical and his- 
torical relations, its site, its hills, its dales, its remains of an- 
tiquity, the traces of its ancient population ; in short, every 
thing connected with it that could have a bearing upon the 
illustration of the Scriptures. A number of missionary 
friends, who had been long upon the ground, were ready and 
desirous to lend a helping hand ; once and again the more 
important spots were visited ; while these repeated observa- 
tions were compared with the accounts of ancient writers and 
former travellers, until at length conjectures or opinions were 
ripened into conviction or gradually abandoned. In the ex- 
amination of Jerusalem, as well as of the Holy Land generally, 
Dr. Robinson and his companion early adopted two guiding 
principles. One was, to avoid, as far as possible, all contact 
with the convents and the authority of the monks ; to exam- 
ine everywhere for themselves, with the Scriptures in their 
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hands ; and to apply for information solely to the Arab pop- 
ulation. The second was, to leave, as much as practicable, 
the beaten track, and direct their journeys and researches to 
those portions of the country which had been least visited. 
The nature of the long series of foreign tradition has been 
recognised and lamented by travellers and others ; while that 
of the native Arab population has been, for the most part, 
overlooked, and its existence hardly known. After the Mu- 
hammedan conquest, when the Aramaean language gradually 
gave place to the kindred Arabic, the proper names of places, 
which the Greeks could never bend to their orthography, 
found here a ready entrance ; and have thus lived on upon 
the lips of the Arabs, whether Christian or Moslem, towns- 
men or Bedawin, even unto our own day, almost in the same 
form in which they have also been transmitted to us in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

It will not be in our power even to advert to many of the 
more interesting researches and historical investigations, with 
which the sections upon Jerusalem are crowded. We can 
only select two or three topics. We will begin with some 
account of the important discoveries made by Dr. Robinson 
in relation to the site of the temple. 

According to Josephus, the temple stood upon a rocky 
eminence in the eastern part of the city, on which at first 
there was scarcely level space enough for the fane and altar ; 
the sides being everywhere steep and precipitous. Solomon 
built first a wall around the summit. He built up also a wall 
on the east, and filled in on the inside apparently with earth, 
on which he erected a portico or covered colonnade. The 
temple was thus left naked on three sides. In process of 
time, however, the whole enclosure was built up and filled 
in, quite to a level with the hill, which was in this way en- 
larged, a three-fold wall being carried up from the bottom, 
and thus both the upper enclosure and the lower parts of the 
temple were constructed. Where these last were the lowest, 
it was built up three hundred cubits, and in some places 
more. Nor yet was the whole depth of the foundations vis- 
ible ; for, to a great extent, the valleys were filled in with 
earth. In the construction of this work, the builders used 
stones of the size of forty cubits. The enclosure, thus con- 
structed, was a quadrangle, four stadia in circumference. 
The interior was surrounded by porticos or covered colon- 
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trades along the walls ; and the open part was paved with va- 
riegated stones. This became a place of great resort, and 
was sometimes called the Court of the Gentiles. Within 
a second court, which neither foreigners nor the unclean 
might pass, was the third or most sacred enclosure, which 
none but the priests were allowed to enter ; consisting of the 
Naos or temple itself, and the small court before it, where 
stood the altar. It was this Naos, or the body of the tem- 
ple, which was rebuilt by Herod, who also built over again 
some of the magnificent porticos around the area. But no 
mention is made of his having had any thing to do with the 
massive walls of the exterior enclosure. On the West side 
of the great outer court, four gates led into the city ; the 
southernmost of which opened upon the bridge connecting 
the area of the temple with the Xystus on Mount Zion. 

That the Grand Mosque of Omar occupies in part or in 
whole the same general location that the Temple did, would 
seem to be hardly a matter of question. But how far there 
exist traces which may serve to mark a connexion between 
the ancient and modern precincts, or perhaps establish their 
identity, is a point which appears never to have been discussed. 
The general construction of the area or court within the 
walls of the mosque, does not differ from that of the ancient 
temple ; though its present extent is much greater than that 
assigned by Josephus to the ancient one. 

The southeast corner of the enclosure stands directly 
on the brink of the steep descent, and impends over the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ; which is, at this point, about one 
hundred and thirty feet deep. The height of the wall at this 
angle is at least sixty English feet. On the north the area is 
skirted for nearly half its breadth by the deep pool or trench 
usually called Bethesda, and vaults connected with it. At 
the northwest corner is a barrack which probably occupies 
in part the site of the ancient fortress Antonia. The wall on 
the west is mostly hidden by the houses of the city, except 
near its south end. There are on this side four entrances, to 
which streets lead down from the city. Near the southwest 
corner the wall is again exposed, and is about sixty feet in 
height. The wall on the south is the highest of all ; for 
here the ground appears originally to have sloped down more 
rapidly from the top of Moriah than in any other part. This 
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wall was apparently built on the side of a declivity, and not 
on the brow of a valley. 

The upper part of these walls is obviously of modern ori- 
gin ; but it is not less obvious, that the huge blocks which 
appear only in portions of the lower part, are to be referred 
to an earlier date. The appearance of the walls in almost 
every part, seems to indicate that they have been built up on 
ancient and massive foundations. The large stones are per- 
haps most conspicuous at the southeast corner. Here are 
several courses, alternating with each other, in which the 
stones measure from seventeen to nineteen feet in length, by 
three or four feet in height ; while one block at the corner is 
seven and a half feet thick. Towards the northeast cor- 
ner, one of the stones measures twenty-four feet in length, by 
three feet in height and six feet in breadth. The corner- 
stone on the west side of the southwest corner, is thirty 
feet ten inches in length, by six and a half feet in breadth. 
The manner in which they are hewn gives them also a pecu- 
liar character. They are, what is called, bevelled ; that is, 
after the whole face has first been hewn and squared, a nar- 
row strip along the edges is cut down a quarter or half an 
inch lower than the rest of the surface. In the upper parts 
of the wall, which are obviously the most modern, the stones 
are not bevelled, and they are small. 

"At the first view of these walls," remarks Dr. Robinson, 
" I was led to the persuasion, that the lower portions had be- 
longed to the ancient temple ; and every subsequent visit only 
served to strengthen this conviction. The size of the stones, 
and the heterogeneous character of the walls, render it a mat- 
ter beyond all doubt, that the former were never laid in their 
present places, by the Mohammedans ; and the peculiar form 
in which they are hewn, does not properly belong, so far as I 
know, either to Saracenic or Roman architecture. Indeed, 
every thing seems to point to a Jewish origin ; and a discov- 
ery, which we made in the course of our examination, reduces 
this hypothesis to an absolute certainty." — Vol. i. p. 424. 

On the first visit to the southwest corner of the area of the 
mosque, it was observed that several of the stones jutted out 
from the western wall, which at first sight seemed to be the 
effect of a bursting of the wall from some mighty shock or 
earthquake. But little regard was paid to the circumstance 
at the moment. Subsequently, however, the remark was 
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dropped in conversation, that the stones had the appearance 
of having once belonged to a large arch. 

"At this remark," continues Professor Robinson, " a train 
of thought flashed upon my mind, which I hardly dared to 
follow out, until I had again repaired to the spot, in order to 
satisfy myself with my own eyes, as to the truth or falsehood 
of the suggestion. I found it even so ! The courses of these 
immense stones, which seemed at first to have sprung out of 
their places in the wall, in consequence of some enormous vio- 
lence, occupy, nevertheless, their original position ; their ex- 
ternal surface is hewn to a regular curve ; and being fitted 
one upon another, they form the foot or commencement of an 
immense arch, which once sprung up from this western wall in 
a direction toward Mount Zion, across the valley of the Tyro- 
pceon. This arch could have belonged only to the bridge, 
which, according to Josephus, led from this part of the temple 
to the Xystus on Mount Zion ; and it proves incontestably the 
antiquity of that portion of the wall from which it springs." — 
Ibid. p. 425. 

The traces of this arch cannot be mistaken. Its southern 
side is thirty-nine English feet distant from the southwest 
corner of the area, and the arch itself measures fifty-one feet 
along the wall. Three courses of its stones still remain ; of 
which one is five feet four inches thick, and the others not 
much less. One of the stones is twenty-four and a half 
feet long. The part of the arch which remains is, of course, 
but a fragment ; but of this fragment the chord measures 
twelve feet six inches ; the sine, eleven feet ten inches ; and 
the cosine, three feet ten inches. The distance from this 
point across the valley to the precipitous natural rock of 
Zion, is about three hundred feet. This gives the proximate 
length of the ancient bridge. The existence of these re- 
mains of the ancient bridge, seems to remove all doubt as to 
the identity of this part of the enclosure of the mosque, with 
that of the ancient temple. One cause why they have re- 
mained so many ages unseen by any writer or traveller, has 
probably been the want of knowledge, that any such bridge 
ever existed. It is mentioned by uo writer but Josephus ; 
and even by him only incidentally. The bridge was, doubt- 
less, broken down in the general destruction of the city. It 
should be remarked, also, that the spot is approached only 
through narrow and crooked lanes, in a part of the city where 
the monastic guides of later travellers would not care to ac- 
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company them ; and which they themselves could not well, 
nor perhaps safely, explore alone. 

Here, then, are indisputable remains of Jewish antiquity, 
consisting of an important portion of the western wall of the 
ancient temple-area. They are probably to be referred to a 
period long antecedent to the days of Herod. His labors 
seem to have been confined to the body of the temple and to 
the porticos. The magnitude of the stones and the work- 
manship seem also to point to an earlier origin. In the re- 
building of the temple by Zerubbabel, no mention is made of 
these exterior walls. The first temple was destroyed by fire 
which would not affect these foundations ; nor is it probable 
that a feeble colony of returning exiles could have accom- 
plished works like these. There seems, therefore, little room 
for hesitation in referring them back to the days of Solomon, 
or rather of his successors, who, according to Josephus, built 
up here immense walls " immovable for all time." 

"Ages upon ages have since rolled away ; yet these founda- 
tions still endure, and are as immovable as at the beginning. 
Nor is there aught in the present physical condition of these 
remains, to prevent them from continuing as long as the world 
shall last. It was the temple of the living God, and, like the 
everlasting hills on which it stood, its foundations were laid 
' lor all time.' " — Ibid. pp. 427, 428. 

One of the most important inquiries in a topographical 
point of view, was that respecting the exact situation of the 
ancient tower Hippicus, which Josephus assumed as the 
starting point in his description of all the city walls ; and 
which was to be sought for at the northwest corner of the 
upper city or Mount Zion. On this spot, a little south of the 
Yafa Gate, lies at present the fortress or citadel of the mo- 
dern Jerusalem. It is an irregular assemblage of square 
towers, surrounded on the inner side towards the city by a 
low wall, and having on the outer or west side a deep fosse. 
It bore, for a long period, the name of The Tower of David ; 
among the Franks, it is still so called. Within this fortress, 
as the traveller enters the city by the Yafa Gate, the north- 
eastern tower attracts his notice ; and, even to the unpractis- 
ed eye, bears strong marks of antiquity. The upper part is 
apparently modern, and does not differ from the other towers 
and walls around ; but the tower part is built of larger stones, 
bevelled at the edges, and apparently still occupying their origi- 
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nal places. It early occurred to Dr. Robinson, that the 
lower part was probably a remnant of the tower of Hippicus, 
erected by Herod, and which Titus left standing. This im- 
pression was daily strengthened ; and, after measurements and 
a careful inspection, confirmed. The height of the antique 
portion is forty feet, but there is much rubbish in the fosse 
at the bottom, and an allowance must be made of from five to 
ten feet more on this account. The large stones of which 
this part is built have evidently never been disturbed. One 
of the stones is nearly thirteen feet long. The identification 
of this tower is a point of very considerable importance, as it 
furnishes a sure starting place for further investigations. 

After a full topographical and historical examination, Dr. 
Robinson comes to the conclusion, that the Golgotha and 
the tomb now shown in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
are not upon the real places of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. The alleged discovery of them by the 
credulous and aged Helena may have been the work of pious 
fraud. If it be asked, where, then, are the true sites of Gol- 
gotha and the sepulchre, it must be replied, that probably 
all search will be in vain. We know nothing more from the 
Bible, than that they were near each other, without the gate, 
and nigh to the city, in a frequented spot. This would favor 
the conclusion, that the place was probably upon a great road 
leading from one of the gates ; and such a spot would only 
be found upon the western or northern sides of the city, on 
the roads leading towards Joppa or Damascus. 

The present population of Jerusalem is estimated at eleven 
thousand, of whom four thousand five hundred are Moham- 
medaus, three thousand Jews, and three thousand five hun- 
dred Christians. Of all this native population, as well as 
throughout Syria and Egypt, the Arabic is the vernacular 
language ; as much so as the English in London, or the 
French in Paris. The greater part of the Jews now resident 
in Palestine are such as have come up from various countries 
to the land of their fathers, in order to spend the remainder 
of their days, and die in one of the four sacred places, — 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, or Safed. Most of them ap- 
pear to be of Spanish or Polish origin. Of all Jews, they 
are the most bigoted, and the least accessible to the labors of 
Christian missionaries. 

The markets in Jerusalem are supplied by the peasants 
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from the neighbouring villages. There seem to be no gar- 
dens of any importance around the city, except those below 
Siloam. Wheat appears not to grow well near Jerusalem, 
and is brought from other quarters. The city has few manu- 
factures, and no exports except of articles carried away by the 
pilgrims. There are nine establishments for the manufacture 
of soap. There are also nine presses for making the oil of 
sesame. The chief articles fabricated by the Christians, are 
rosaries, crucifixes, models of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
like, carved in olive wood, the fruit of the Dom-palm, said 
to be brought from Mecca, mother of pearl, or sometimes in 
the species of black, shining stone, found near the Dead Sea. 
Some of these are neatly executed. The concourse of pil- 
grims at Easter converts the city into a sort of toy-shop or fair. 
The climate of the mountainous tract on which Jerusalem 
is situated, differs from that of the temperate parts of Europe 
and America, more in the alternations of wet and dry seasons, 
than in the degrees of temperature. The variations of rain 
and sunshine, which in the west exist throughout the whole 
year, are, in Palestine, confined chiefly to the latter part of 
autumn and winter; while the remaining months enjoy, almost 
uninterruptedly, a cloudless sky. The autumnal rains, the 
early rains of Scripture, usually commence in the latter half 
of October, or the beginning of November ; not suddenly, 
but by degrees ; which gives opportunity for the husbandman 
to sow his fields of wheat and barley. During the months of 
November and December, the rains continue to fall heavily ; 
afterwards they return only at longer intervals, and are less 
heavy ; but at no period during the winter, do they wholly 
cease. Snow often falls in Jerusalem, in January and Febru- 
ary, to the depth of a foot or more ; but does not usually re- 
main long. Rain continues to fall, more or less, during the 
month of March, but is rare after that period. During April 
and May, the sky is usually serene, the air mild and balmy, 
and the face of nature, after seasons of ordinary rain, still 
green and pleasant to the eye. Showers occur occasionally, 
but they are mild and refreshing. In ordinary seasons, from 
the cessation of showers in spring, until their commence- 
ment in October or November, rain never falls, and the sky 
is usually serene. If, during the winter, there has been a 
sufficiency of rain, the husbandman is certain of bis crop ; 
and is also perfectly sure of fine weather for the ingathering 
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of his harvest. The high elevation of Jerusalem secures it 
the privilege of a pure atmosphere ; nor does the heat of sum- 
mer ever become oppressive, except during the occasional 
prevalence of the south wind, or sirocco. In autumn, the 
whole land has become dry and parched ; the cisterns are 
nearly empty ; the few streams and fountains fail ; and all na- 
ture, physical and animal, looks forward with longing to the 
return of the rainy season. 

While Dr. Robinson and his companion made Jerusalem 
their home, they visited Bethel, Wady Musa, the Dead Sea, 
Jericho, Hebron, Gaza, and other towns in ancient Philis- 
tia. From the lengthened and very interesting journals per- 
taining to these excursions, we select and condense some no- 
tices respecting a few of the prominent scenes and objects. 

The following is from the description of the approach to 
Wady Musa, which the travellers, in accordance with the 
common opinion, understand to be the ancient Petra in 
Edom. 

" The heat (May 29) in the Wady was so great, and the 
prospect of the country so very limited, that we concluded to 
travel during a part of the night ; stopping now to dine and 
rest, and intending to set off again at midnight. The evening 
was warm and still ; we therefore did not pitch our tent, but 
spread our carpets on the sand, and lay down, not indeed at 
first to sleep, but to enjoy the scene and the associations which 
thronged upon our minds. It was truly one of the most ro- 
mantic desert scenes which we had yet met with ; and I hardly 
remember another in all our wanderings, of which I retain a 
more lively impression. Here was the deep, broad valley in 
the midst of the Arabah, unknown to all the civilized world, 
shut in by high and singular cliffs ; over against us were the 
mountains of Edom ; in the distance rose Mount Hor in its lone 
majesty, the spot where the aged prophet-brothers took of each 
other their last farewell ; while above our heads was the deep 
azure of an oriental sky, studded with innumerable stars and 
brilliant constellations, on which we gazed with a higher in- 
terest from the bottom of this deep chasm. Near at hand were 
the flashing fires of our party ; the Arabs themselves, in their 
wild attire, all nine at supper around one bowl ; one after 
another rising and gliding through the glow of the fires ; the 
Sheikh approaching and saluting us ; and beyond all this cir- 
cle, the patient camels lying at their ease, and lazily chewing 
the cud." —Vol. n. pp. 499, 500. 

The usual road to Wady Musa from the north, passes up 
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the Arabah through Wady er Ruba'y, and so around Mount 
Hor, entering Wady Musa from the southwest. Our trav- 
ellers, however, determined to approach the place from the 
east, so as to enter by the celebrated chasm in the mountain 
on that side. Accordingly, (on the 31st of May,) they reach- 
ed the valley from the east, and followed it westwards along 
the fine little brook, which was skirted with an abundance of 
oleanders, then in full blossom. The valley is then shut in 
by sandstone cliffs, at first forty or fifty feet high, leaving be- 
tween them a space of about fifty yards for the breadth of the 
ravine. Here is the commencement of this wonderful ne- 
cropolis. The tombs begin immediately on the right ; on 
the left, there are none for some distance further down. On 
the right, are three tombs which resemble some in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. They are isolated masses of rock, about 
fifteen or twenty feet square. A little further down, on the 
left, is a tomb with a front of six Ionic columns. Directly 
over this is another sepulchre, the front of which, above the 
door, bears, as an ornament, four slender pyramids sculptured 
in the same rock ; similar to pyramids which are said to have 
surmounted, in like manner, the sepulchres of Helena at Je- 
rusalem, and of the Maccabees at Modin. This appears to 
connect the later sepulchral architecture of Palestine with that 
of the adjacent Arabia Petraea. The height of the rocks is 
first eighty or one hundred feet ; the bottom has a rapid de- 
scent, and the sides become higher towards the west, varying 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, or perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet. The height of these cliffs appears to 
have been greatly exaggerated ; Burckhardt alone giving the 
true estimates. 

All at once the beautiful fagade of the Khuzneh ("the 
treasure " which the Arabs ascribe to Pharaoh) in the west- 
ern precipice, burst on the view, in all the delicacy of its first 
chiselling, and in all the freshness and beauty of its soft color- 
ing. This is one of the rare instances, where the truth of the 
reality exceeds the ideal anticipation. 

" Nothing I had seen of architectural effect in Rome, or 
Thebes, or even in Athens," remarks Dr. Robinson, "comes 
up to it in the first impression. It does not bear criticism as to 
its architecture ; though this at least is symmetrical. The 
broken pediment and other ornaments are not all in a pure 
style. But here its position as a part of the lofty mass of col- 
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ored rock, over against the imposing avenue ; its wonderful 
state of preservation ; the glow and teint of the stone ; and the 
wild scenery around ; all are unique, and combine into a pow- 
er of association and impression which takes complete posses- 
sion of the mind." — Ibid. pp. 518, 519. 

Further down, on the left, is the theatre, wholly hewn out 
of the living rock. The diameter of the bottom is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, with thirty-three rows of seats, rising 
one above another, in the side of the cliff behind. Above the 
seats is a row of small chambers, excavated in the circle of 
the rock, looking down upon the scene below. Burckhardt 
estimates the theatre as capable of containing three thousand 
persons. This seems too low a number, for each row of 
seats would probably contain, on an average, more than one 
hundred persons. The cliffs on both sides are full of tombs ; 
while in front, along the face of the eastern cliffs, the eye of 
the spectator rests on a multitude of the largest and most 
splendid sepulchres. " Strange contrast ! Where a taste for 
the frivolities of the day was, at the same time, gratified by 
the magnificence of tombs ; amusement in a cemetery ; a 
theatre in the midst of sepulchres ! " 

Pharaoh's Castle (Kusr Far'on) is the only structure of 
mason-work now standing in Wady Musa. It is a mass of 
walls mostly entire, but of inferior workmanship. On the 
south of this structure and of the triumphal arch, stands the 
lone column, called by the Arabs Zub Far'on. It is com- 
posed of several pieces, and is connected with the founda- 
tions of a temple. Preceding travellers have scarcely re- 
ferred to one prominent fact, that the remains above referred 
to are but single objects amidst a vast tract of similar ruins. 
Indeed the whole area was once obviously occupied by a 
large city of houses. Along the banks of the stream, the 
violence of the water has apparently swept away the traces of 
dwellings ; but elsewhere, the whole body of the area, on 
both sides of the torrent, and especially on the north, is cov- 
ered with the foundations and stones of an extensive town. 
The stones are hewn ; and the houses erected with them 
must have been solid and well-built. These foundations and 
ruins cover an area of not much less than two miles in cir- 
cumference ; affording room enough, in an Oriental city, for 
the accommodation of thirty or forty thousand inhabitants. 
The rock, in which all these monuments are sculptured, is 
vol. t.iii. — no. 112. 26 
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the soft, reddish sandstone of this whole district, resting on 
lower masses of porphyry, and extending a great distance, 
both north and south. The forms of the cliffs are often ex- 
ceedingly irregular and grotesque. The only high point of 
all the sandstone tract, is Mount Hor. The softness of the 
stone afforded great facilities for excavating and sculpturing ; 
though it has operated against the preservation of the monu- 
ments, except where sheltered from exposure. 

A very remarkable circumstance is the color of the rocks. 
They present an endless variety of bright and living hues, 
from the deepest crimson to the softest pink, verging also 
sometimes to orange and yellow. These varying shades are 
often marked by waving lines, imparting to the surface of the 
rock a succession of brilliant and changing teints, like the 
hues of watered silk, and adding greatly to the imposing effect 
of the sculptured monuments. 

Two styles of architecture are obviously predominant, the 
Egyptian and the Roman-Greek ; or rather, it is the mixture 
and union of these two, which constitutes the prevailing style. 
The Egyptian is principally seen in the body or masses of 
the fagades. The more classic orders of Greece and Rome 
are conspicuous in the columns and other ornaments. But 
even here all is florid and overloaded, indicating a later age 
and a degenerate taste. This amalgamation of styles may be 
accounted for, by the prevalence, first of the Roman influence, 
and then of the Roman dominion, which penetrated hither 
both by way of Asia Minor and Syria, and also from Egypt. 
This took place about the beginning of the Christian era. To 
that time and the following centuries, are probably to be as- 
cribed the architectural skill and monuments, which now ex- 
cite the wonder of travellers. 

. Most of these monuments were obviously tombs. The 
abodes of the dead were regarded in Palestine, as well as in 
Egypt, with profound veneration. They were constructed 
even with greater pomp and splendor than the habitations of 
the living. Nor is there any necessity for the supposition, 
that these excavations were intended, in part, as dwellings for 
the inhabitants. The wide-spread ruins which are visible, 
attest that a large and extensive city of houses, built of stone, 
once occupied this spot. Some of the larger and more splen- 
did structures, however, seem not to have been sepulchres, 
but were more probably temples of the gods. Such exca- 
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vated temples were known in Egypt. The character of the 
front of the beautiful Khuzneh, is decidedly that of a temple. 
So also was, probably, the structure described by Irby and 
Mangles, as having arched substructions built up in front, and 
afterwards used as a Christian church. 

Dr. Robinson and Mr. Smith visited the Dead Sea on two 
occasions ; in the first instance, carefully examining the west- 
ern shore from Ain Jidy (Engeddi) to Jericho and the en- 
trance of the Jordan ; and in the second case, visiting the 
southern end, in their journey up the Ghor and the Arabah 
to Wady Musa. We select some interesting facts, respect- 
ing this Sea, from various parts of the " Researches." 

The whole length of the Dead Sea is about fifty English 
miles. The length appears to vary not less than two or three 
miles in different years, or seasons of the year, according as 
the water extends up, more or less, upon the flats towards the 
south. The bed of the Dead Sea is only a portion of the 
Ghor, or great valley, which here retains its usual breadth, 
and does not spread out into an oval form, as is the case 
around the Lake of Tiberias. The breadth, at Ain Jidy, 
was estimated at eleven or twelve miles. At the same point 
the height of the western cliffs was judged to be fifteen hun- 
dred feet ; and that of the highest ridges of the eastern moun- 
tains, lying back from the shore, at from two thousand to two 
thousand five hundred feet above the water. The Sea lies in 
its deep caldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of naked limestone 
rock, and exposed for seven or eight months in each year to 
the unclouded beams of a burning sun. Nothing but sterility 
and death-like solitude can be looked for upon its shores, ex- 
cept in those parts where there are fountains or streams of 
fresh water. The stories, so long current, of the pestiferous 
nature of the Dead Sea and its waters, are merely fabulous. 
The coasts of the Sea have been inhabited from time imme- 
morial, and are yet so in a degree. The Arabs, who accom- 
panied Dr. Robinson, had never seen or heard of any noxious 
vapor arising from its bosom. The burning heat of the cli- 
mate is, in itself, unhealthy ; and, in connexion with . the 
marshes, gives rise in summer to frequent intermittent fevers. 
Many circumstances testify to the volcanic nature of the whole 
region. The buoyancy of the waters of the sea is owing to 
the great specific gravity of the water, arising from the heavy 
solution of various salts contained in it, chiefly those of mag- 
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nesia and soda. According to the testimony of all antiquity, 
and of most modern travellers, there exists within the waters of 
the Dead Sea no living thing, — no trace, indeed, of animal or 
vegetable life. "Our own experience," says Dr. Robinson, 
"goes to confirm the truth of this testimony. We perceived 
no sign of life within the waters." The shells, which trav- 
ellers have met with, were probably those of land animals ; 
or, if they belonged to the lake, they existed only near the 
mouth of the Jordan, where there is a large intermixture of 
fresh water. At the south end of the Sea is a mountain, the 
whole body of which is a solid mass of rock-salt. The ridge 
is in general very uneven and rugged, varying from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty feet in height. The very 
stones beneath the feet of the travellers were pure salt. This 
continued to be the character of the mountain, more or less 
distinctly marked, through its whole length, — about five geo- 
graphical miles. The existence of this immense mass of 
fossil salt, accounts for the excessive saltness of the Dead 
Sea. In the vicinity of this mountain lay, doubtless, the 
" City of Salt," where the Hebrews, on two occasions, 
gained decisive victories over Edom. 

It has been commonly assumed, that the Dead Sea has 
existed only since the destruction of Sodom, as recorded in 
Genesis ; and the favorite hypothesis of late years had been, 
that the Jordan, before that time, had flowed into the Elanitic 
branch of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Akabah, leaving the 
present bed of the Dead Sea a fertile plain. But this obvi- 
ously could not have been the case. On the contrary, the 
waters of the Arabah itself, and also those of the high west- 
ern desert, south of the Akabah, all flow north into the Dead 
Sea.* Every circumstance goes to show, that a lake must 
have existed in this plain, into which the Jordan poured its 
waters, long before the catastrophe of Sodom. It is very 
manifest, that the main features in the configuration of this 
region, are coeval with the present condition of the surface 
of the earth in general, and not the effect of any local catas- 
trophe at a subsequent period. It should seem, also, that the 
Dead Sea anciently covered a less extent of surface than at 
present. The cities which were destroyed, must have been 
situated on the south of the lake as it then existed ; for Lot 
fled to Zoar, which was near to Sodom, and Zoar lay almost 

* See also JVortA American Review, Vol. XL VIII. p. 221. 
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at the southern extremity of the present sea. The fertile 
plain of Sodom, therefore, lay also south of the lake " as thou 
comest to Zoar." "It was well watered, like the land of 
Egypt." So more streams now flow into the valley at the 
south end of the Sea, from wadys of the eastern mountains, 
than are to be found so near together in all Palestine. In the 
same plain were " slime-pits," wells of bitumen or asphaltum, 
which appear to have been of considerable extent. Did these 
disappear in consequence of the catastrophe of the plain ? 

The southern part of the Dead Sea has a remarkable con- 
figuration. There is a long and singular peninsula connected 
with the eastern shore by a broad, low neck; the bay extend- 
ing up further south, is, in many parts, very shallow ; while 
beyond, there are low, flat shores, over which the lake, when 
swollen by the rains of winter, sets up for several miles. 
The whole of this part of the Sea is like the winding estuary 
of a large American river, when the tide is out and the shoals 
are dry. Masses of asphaltum, floating in the Sea, some- 
times appear suddenly ; a phenomenon occurring at the pres- 
ent day only rarely, and immediately after earthquakes, and 
confined, as it should seem, to the southern part of the Sea. 

" In the view of all these facts," says Dr. Robinson, " there 
is but a step to the obvious hypothesis, that the ' fertile plain 
of Sodom ' is now occupied in part by the southern bay ; and 
that, by some convulsion of nature, connected with the miracu- 
lous destruction of the cities, either the surface of this plain was 
scooped out, or the bottom of the sea was heaved up, so as to 
cause the waters to overflow and cover permanently a larger 
tract than formerly. In either ease it would follow, that the 
sources of bitumen would, in like manner, be covered by the 
sea ; and the slimy substance becoming hardened and fixed by 
contact with the waters, might be expected to rise occasionally, 
and float upon the surface of this heavy flood." — Ibid. p. 604. 

The country is subject to earthquakes, and exhibits also 
frequent traces of volcanic action. It would have been no 
uncommon effect of either of these causes, to heave up the 
bottom of the ancient lake, and thus produce the phenome- 
non in question. The historical account implies also the 
agency of fire. Perhaps both causes were at work ; for vol- 
canic action and earthquakes go hand in hand, and the ac- 
companying electric discharges usually cause lightnings to 
play and thunders to roll. In this way we have all the phe- 
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noroena, which the most literal interpretation of the sacred 
records can demand.* 

We regret that we cannot proceed further in the presenta- 
tion of these deeply interesting facts and observations. We 
would gladly follow our learned and indefatigable countrymen 
in their discoveries in the " South country," where the five 
lords of the Philistines once ruled, in the sacred places 
around the holy city, in the unvisited region of Bethel and 
Ai, in their wanderings to " Jacob's well," in their ascent of 
Gerisim and Tabor, and in the graphic details of their visit 
to the lake of Galilee, the " sea-coasts " of Zebulon, and 
the " haven of ships " of Asher ; but we must forbear. 

The disproportion between the size of these volumes (al- 
most two thousand octavo pages,) and the brief time employed 
in the researches, may strike the reader as a serious objec- 
tion ; as implying the introduction of irrelevant matters, or 
the employment of a common device of a mere book-maker. 
But to such an objection there are several satisfactory replies. 
In the first place, instead of being the hasty result of a six 
months' ramble, they may be viewed as the well-considered 
conclusions of six years' observations. These journals are 
made up in part from Mr. Smith's notes. That gentleman, 
as we have before stated, had been long a resident in the Ho- 
ly Land ; the vernacular language of which, he could use with 
the utmost readiness. He had before travelled in Egypt ; had 
crossed the great desert in various routes ; had followed 
Burckhardt's steps in the countries on the east of the Jor- 
don ; had traversed Mount Lebanon, and the hills and valleys 
between it and Damascus in every direction ; and had kept 
notes of these various journeys. With such a companion, 
Dr. Robinson had advantages which no other traveller in Pal- 
estine has enjoyed. From this circumstance alone, his re- 
searches must have been followed with rich fruits. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Smith's acquaintance with the Arab language 
and manners, much time was gained in the present journey, 
and many serious inconveniences were prevented. 

* " It is quite probable, that this accumulation [of bitumen at the bottom 
of the Dead Sea] may have taken place in remote times, as well as in our 
day ; and if some volcanic action, an elevation of the soil, or shocks of 
earthquakes, have brought to light masses of asphaltum analogous to that 
which you describe, (a phenomenon of the highest importance, hitherto un- 
known,) we can very well conceive of the conflagration of entire cities, by 
the inflammation of materials so eminently combustible." — Extract of a let- 
ter to Dr. Robinson,from L. Von Buck, a distinguished geologist of Berlin, 
Vol. li. p. 674. 
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Again, we have been continually struck with the enthusi- 
asm and spirit of indefatigable perseverance which marked 
the course of our countrymen. No time was wasted in indo- 
lent repose, in vacillating between one place and another, or 
in over-hasty movements. They possessed the genuine spir- 
it of Christian scholars ; who felt that they were treading on 
sacred ground ; who had no desire to trifle with the feelings 
of the Christian or the scholar ; and who were willing to sub- 
mit to any reasonable hardship, that they might be the means 
of throwing light on the venerable records of the Jewish and 
the Christian faith. We may here adduce a single instance 
of their zeal in overcoming difficulties. This was an effort to 
determine whether there is a subterranean passage between 
the Fountain of the Virgin, near Jerusalem, and Siloam. 
They first attempted it at Siloam. At the end of eight hun- 
dred feet, the passage became so low that they could advance 
no further, without crawling on all fours, and bringing their 
bodies close to the water. They then traced their names on 
the roof as a mark of their progress, and concluded to try 
again another day from the other end. This they did three 
days afterwards. The passage here was in general much low- 
er than at the other end. In several places, they could get 
forward only by lying at full length and dragging themselves 
along on their elbows. The way seemed interminably long ; 
and they were for a time suspicious, that they had fallen upon 
a passage different from that which they had before entered. 
At length, after having measured nine hundred and fifty feet, 
they arrived at their former mark of eight hundred feet traced 
with smoke on the ceiling. 

Once more, a principal feature in these "Researches" is 
the elaborate historical and topographical investigations which 
they contain, and which, in our opinion, impart to them an 
inestimable value. The actual observations were completed 
in the summer of 1 838. The two following years Dr. Rob- 
inson resided at Berlin, exclusively occupied in preparing his 
manuscripts for the press. The Prussian capital, it is well 
known, is the fountain head of knowledge on Oriental subjects. 
In the unrestricted use of that noble institution, the Royal 
Library, and of the very valuable private collections of Rit- 
ter, Neander, and Hengstenberg, he had access to all the lit- 
erary means which he could desire. These volumes are not, 
therefore, mere journals of travels. They are a digest of the 
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history and geography of Palestine. All which preceding 
writers had done to elucidate or mistify the subject is here 
patiently examined ; the truth is vindicated, and the error is 
exposed. The long series of writers from Josephus and Je- 
rome, down through the fathers, monks, pilgrims, crusaders, 
Arabian writers, the early and late travellers, from Benjamin 
of Tudela to Berton and Schubert, are referred to, and the 
most valuable of them frequently quoted. At the end of the 
first volume, there are thirty pages of illustrative notes and 
observations ; at the close of the second, about forty pages ; 
and of the third, two hundred and forty-six. These last 
contain a chronological list of such works on Palestine and 
Mount Sinai as were consulted in the preparation of the 
volumes, with brief remarks on the character of most of them. 
The list comprises more than one hundred and fifty authors. 
Then we have a Memoir on the maps accompanying the 
work by H. Kiepert, of Berlin.* This is succeeded by full 
itineraries ; by the Essay on the Arabic language and lists of 
Arabic names, before referred to ; and by the Indexes, one 
of Arabic names and words, another pertaining to ancient 
geography, antiquities, &c, and the third enumerating the 
passages of Scripture illustrated. These statements will give 
our readers some conception of the magnitude of the work, 
and of the thoroughness with which Dr. Robinson has ac- 
complished it. 

The amount of details, with which the " Researches " are 
crowded, may be a matter of reprehension on the part of 
some readers. There are minute records of the bearings, 
and the latitude and longitude, of innumerable places ; the 
time which was taken up in travelling is noted ; uncouth and 
barbarous proper names are, it may be thought, needlessly 
multiplied ; in short it is an itinerary, and not an agreeable 

* The following is the introductory paragraph in this Memoir: "The 
entire transformation wrought in the geography of Palestine and the coun- 
tries adjacent on the South, by the discoveries of Messrs. Robinson and 
Smith, and the materials collected by them ; and also the great changes ex- 
hibited in the maps drawn out by me from these materials, in comparison 
with all former labors of the like kind ; seem to require a full report upon 
all the important points of the construction, and an enumeration of the 
other sources to which reference has been made." (Vol. in. p. 29.) These 
maps, contained on five sheets, a German copy of which we have before us, 
have been constructed with the utmost care. After one has perused the 
" Researches," with the maps lying before him, the strong language of 
Mr. Kiepert will not appear extravagant. 
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journal of travels ; it may be accurate, but it is not entertain- 
ing. 

In reply to such allegations, it may be said that the au- 
thors do not profess to have made it their object to amuse. 
They have given us researches, not romances ; well au- 
thenticated observations, not highly wrought narratives of 
" hair breadth 'scapes, and perilous accidents by flood and 
field." The journey was "undertaken in reference to Bibli- 
cal geography " ; to settle disputed topographical questions ; 
to discover ancient monuments ; and, by all means practica- 
ble, to assist the student of Revelation in his pursuits. 
Hence minute accuracy was indispensable. The authors in- 
vite the closest examination. By calling in question, to so 
great an extent, what some of their predecessors have said 
and done, they virtually challenge the free expression of opin- 
ion upon their own labors. But they must furnish adequate 
materials for this. They must put the reader in possession 
of the requisite data. In other words, they must be exact in 
all their movements, and particular in all their statements. 

At the same time we cannot admit that the volumes are 
uninteresting. To us they are full of the deepest interest. 
There is an honesty and a conscientiousness which are emi- 
nently attractive. There is that perspicuity in the style, and 
that order in the arrangement of the different parts, whicb are 
the result of clear conceptions and definite views, and which 
are always pleasing. And then, the volumes are by no means 
devoid of stirring incidents. The Arab character and habits 
furnish occasion for not a few spirited delineations. The 
phenomena of climate, and the peculiarities of Oriental scen- 
ery, are described with good effect. Some wild adventures, 
also, come in to startle us ; like the robbery at the south end 
of the Dead Sea, the hostile movement of the Bedawin in 
Wady Musa, and the narrative of the terrible overthrow of 
the Christian hosts by Saladin. 

The great utility of these "Researches" consists in the 
flood of light which they will pour on the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Since we have perused them, we feel a new 
interest in the historical portions of the Old Testament. Real 
significancy is given to many hitherto dark passages. Geo- 
graphical and topographical details are no longer unintelligi- 
ble. We feel an unwonted confidence in the honesty of the 
sacred records. He who sheds real light upon the exposition 

vol. liii. — no. 112. 27 
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of the Bible, we may be permitted to say, is no ordinary 
benefactor. He confers substantial benefits on millions. He 
will receive a tribute of silent yet heartfelt gratitude from the 
unnumbered multitudes of children and youth in every part of 
the Christian world, who are statedly rehearsing the Psalms 
of David, or following " the man of sorrows " in his errands 
of love. 

We must also add, that we have another proof that litera- 
ry men, and the world generally, are under no slight obliga- 
tions to the Christian missionary. These " Researches" 
would not perhaps have been undertaken at all, if Mr. Smith 
had been unable to lend his assistance. Dr. Robinson also 
acknowledges his obligations to other American missionaries. 
We are likewise informed, that Mr. Smith has returned to 
Beirut, taking with him instruments of the best kind, in the 
hope of being able, during his occasional journeys, to verify 
or correct former observations ; and also to extend his exam- 
inations over other parts of the country. The materials thus 
furnished, Dr. Robinson proposes to use in the preparation 
of a systematic work on the physical and historical geography 
of the Holy Land. 

The labors of Mr. Smith are but a single instance out of 
many which might be adduced, in proof of the incidental yet 
eminent literary advantages of modern missions. Dr. Par- 
ker's course in China is well known to our own medical and 
mercantile community. An unpretending, yet well written 
volume, from the pen of Dr. Grant, another missionary phy- 
sician, has just appeared, in which a most interesting country 
is described (the mountains of Independent Koordistan), 
hitherto inaccessible, for ages, to civilized man. But we can- 
not add to the list, which we might swell to an indefinite ex- 
tent. 

These " Researches," we say in conclusion, are an honor 
to the country. It is no exaggeration to predict, that they 
will supersede every thing which has hitherto appeared on Pa- 
lestine. If they should not be welcomed in England, which 
we do not assert, they will assuredly work their way into favor 
even there ; for their substantial merits will overcome preju- 
dice. They are now known and highly appreciated by some 
of the most learned men on the continent. With the sponta- 
neous testimony of one of the ablest of these, Ritter, the cel- 
ebrated geographer of Berlin (who has himself written one 
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of the best books on the Holy Land) , we shall close this arti- 
cle. " I cannot often enough express," says Professor Ritter, 
" what an uncommon amount of instruction I owe to this val- 
uable work. It lays open, unquestionably, one of the richest 
discoveries, one of the most important scientific conquests, 
which have been made for a long time in the field of Geogra- 
phy and Biblical Archaeology. I can at present say this the 
more decidedly, because, having had opportunity to examine 
the printed sheets nearly to the end of the second volume, I 
can better judge of the connexion of the whole, than was 
before possible. Now I perceive how one part sustains an- 
other ; and what noble confirmation the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures receives from so many passages of these inves- 
tigations, in a manner altogether unexpected and often sur- 
prising, even in particulars seemingly the most trivial and un- 
important. The accompanying maps too, justify, step by 
step, the course of the investigations. Thus now first be- 
gins, since the days of Reland, the second great epoch of 
our knowledge of the Promised Land." 



Art. IX. — Notices of the War of 1812. By John Arm- 
strong, late a General in the Army of the United States, 
and Secretary of War. New York : George Dearborn. 
1836. 1st Vol. pp. 263. Wiley & Putnam. 1840. 
2d Vol. pp. 244. I2mo. 

When the first volume of these "Notices" was issued 
in 1836, the public was informed, that the second volume 
would follow " with all convenient despatch," — a phrase of 
most convenient latitude, though probably, in the opinion of 
that public at least, not warranting the four years which have 
deferred the fulfilment of its expectations. No title could be 
more modest and unpretending, than that which has been as- 
sumed for this work, none which could authorize a more sum- 
mary or detached treatment of the subject in hand, as it ad- 
mits of almost any selection or omission of the various facts 
presented, and any method of comment upon them. Accord- 
ingly, the author has made his work rather a military critique 
than a history, the several prominent campaigns of the war 
being something like texts for his critical commentaries. 



